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THE HOUSE OF EDWARD HORAN. 



By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 




j THE City of New York, on the top 
floor of a brown stone house, 
lives Edward Moran, one of 
America's most popular painters 
in marine and figure subjects. 

This bijou of a place has, by 
artistic skill and a knowledge of 
decorative perceptions, been cre- 
ated out of what is commonly 
called a loft. 

Some few years ago the artist 
and his clever wife conceived 
the idea of finding a home — a 
roomy place which could be 
turned to account, where the air 
would be pure, and where light 
and space would meet all the re- 
quirements for a man of the 
brush. So, after much search- 
ing, a garret, or rather a loft, 
was found in the spacious house on Fifth Avenue. 
Mrs. Moran, a lady well known for her decorative pro- 
clivities, declared that, the barrack could be put info 
shape, and, to use her own words, "the possibilities 
were great even at first sight." 

As this wide expanse was of unusual height from 
floor to skylight, the advantages were many, and a corps 
of workmen were turned in, who, by constant labor for 
some three months, at last accomplished the tedious 
task of making it inhabitable. They straightway, under 
the directions of the Morans, proceeded to divide this 
excellent space into four good-sized rooms, with width 
and depth accordingly. When all was fairly settled, 
the ceilings put in order, the walls well papered, the 
floors made into good condition, these artists, with true 
decorative sense, proceeded to furnish. 

The rugs selected for the entire apartment were in 
Persian colors, which quite set off the general furnish- 
ing of each room. 

Their next move was to complete the studio, wl ose 
combination of objects has rendered for many years this 
apartment so famous. 

In an old house in the lower part of the city, once 
owned by a Russian, that was being torn down — one of 
those elegant residences which in the past was sosplen- 
.did in its furnishings, especially in mantelpieces — Mr. 
Moran procured one at a most reasonable price. This 
unique affair was placed in the centre of the studio, 
giving to the room an admirable focus for his interest- 
ing paint shop. 

In the middle of this great place stands the Napoleon 
cabinet, whose pedigree dates back at least four hun- 
dred years, whose lock and key reminds one of that 
used for the terrible Bastile. On each side are twisted 
pi lions, with their massive doors, which perhaps, if they 
could speak, would tell many a history of that revolu- 
tion when royalty suffered so much before its horrible 
ending. Near the broad window, whose palatial view 
of Fifth Avenue can be seen in all its glory, stands an 
old clock, tall and high, of ancient make, and by it a 
chest of drawers, on which is the Venus de Milo, its sole 
ornamentation. Each corner of this wonderful room 
is a study, a picture of itself, filled with objects that 
betoken culture and refinement. In one corner is the 
mandolin with its silken ribbon, bronzes with vases and 
urns, pipes of every country, a piling up of queer, quaint 
objects gracefully grouped, as only the true artist can. 



On the floor are tiger-skins, Angora rugs, old prayer texts 
of Eastern effect, all doing splendid duty and decorative 
work for this unique place. 

Most of the furniture is from that gay city, Paris, 
where for years a collection has been added, forming a 
fine nucleus for this delightful studio. 

In the centre stand a table of inlaid woods which figured 
during the Napoleon regime, mahogany chairs, whose 
red satin, with its embroidered Empire wreath, denotes, 
without doubt, the Napoleonic reign, Gothic and rose- 
wood " chaise congu£ " models of artistic workmanship 
in wood. Among the decorative wonders is an ottoman 
belonging to Louis XV., with its original trimmings of 
rose-satin, faded, of course, with puffings of mauve silk 
in shell pattern, whose legs are exquisitely carved and 
of a form unrivalled. 

Yet, with all these ancient elegancies which make up 
these marvelous schemes, the modern piano is there, 
bookcases whose volumes of rare and sturdy bindings are 
quite up to date — all the best appointments of a delight- 
ful home which greet your eye at every turn. 

On the wall are two noted portraits, one a bust of 
Tngersoll, whose life-like face beams down upon you in 
all its honesty; another of John Philip Kemble, the 
great actor, by Sir Martin Archer Shea, the second 
president, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the Royal Acad- 
emy of London. 
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A Corner of Edward Moran* s Studio. 
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Here and there is a bit of Chippendale, an old Italian 
beveled mirror, Swiss chairs, whose carvings, rich and 
rare, are full of artistic points, a bit of faience and chairs 
belonging to Joseph Bonaparte., knick-knacks of nearly 
every century, forming a superb ensemble. 

On different easels are pictures by the artist under 
process of greatness, whose colors fill the room, growing 
each day in the intensity of life and action, a marvel 
not only of the artist's brush, but of the artist's brain, 
who sees all great points of his subject with a subtlety 
most surprising. 

As we leave this studio salon, with its ornamental 
dences, we enter a small hall or narrow ante-chamber. 
On one side of the wall is a fine and spirited marine 



is a broad shelf, breaking up this square room, and 
forming a wonderful decorative bit. Here are a collec- 
tion of ships' models from the fourteenth century to the 
present time, each one fitted up according to the period 
when in use, and remarkably interesting in their way. 
This cheerful, sunny room has been reserved for un- 
framed pictures, sketches and the like. On the wall in 
one corner is a bit of springtime, with its blossoms. 
Over the mantel is a characteristic picture of the artist, 
painted by his wife, and on an easel a marine view, in 
which the Normandy fisherwoman is the central figure, 
of which this clever man is so famous. The same art- 
istic plan is here as in the general tone of the apartments 
we'have described. 




The Studio of Edward Moran. 



view by Moran, which fills up the entire space,, charm- 
ingly set in graceful hues of dull red cloth, and a step 
or two beyond this is a china cabinet that Mrs. Moran 
with pride shows you as her special collection in blue 
Delft, a group of English willow-ware, pieces of pictur- 
esque Dutch pottery, which are now the fashionable 
craze, rare Japanese tea-pots in the flowery blue, cups 
and saucers from all factories which rejoice in china as 
an art; and on each side are pretty water colors, this ad- 
mirable woman's special talent — for many a clever sketch 
has been sold of which she is the unknown painter. 

As we approach the dining-room the eye instantly 
marvels at its queer shape. On one side, near the wall, 



Here good Mrs. Moran, with her own hands, assists 
in the most delightful of little dinners — salads which 
are unsurpassed, well-made savories, and happy is she to 
receive all those whom she holds as comrades in friend- 
ship, showering on all a hospitality for which she is 
noted. And here, day after day, lives Edward Moran, 
the poet of the brush, the illustrator of the pencil, a sim- 
ple-minded man, who, as a boy, had but few advantages, 
if any; who, as a genius, developed year by year into a 
great painter, with a modesty that seems incredible, 
after having gained for himself a reputation so envi- 
able — a career full of honors, and a promise of ripe ac- 
complishments fulfilled years ago. 



